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Yorktown and the Revolutionary War Declaration of Independence 


of the United States of Aaeriea in 1776 was followed by military skirmishes, 
encounters and battles in addition to the stoppage of trade and commerce. 

In the northern states -local industries flourished, but in Virginia the 
absence of a tobacco market and inflow of ready-made goods was economically 
disastrous. The disruption of trade with Ingland had dire consequences for 
the seaport on the lark River. Wharves were idle, warehouses enpty, and 
a large percentage of the inhabitants left to find ways to make a living 
elsewhere. Many of the houses in Torktown stood empty and militia soldiers 
appeared from tine to tine to man the fort and to guard the entrance to the 
York River. For reasons of thrift, barracks were never built and the 
militia had to take quarters in the deserted houses. In the third year of 
the war, in 1779, Yorktown looked unattended and untidy. Signs of neglect, 
decay deterioration were evident on roofs and gables, on doors and 
•windows. Yorktown slowly turned into a ghost town. 

During the initial phases of the Revolutionary War action occurred in 
the North. 3oston and Sew York, Saratoga and Lexington, Germantown and 
Trenton were visited by war. This situation changed in 1780 when the 
Vnyi «n renewed their efforts to open a second front. These forces 
repeatedly succeeded defeating American units. At Charleston an entire 
American garrison was compelled to capitulate. However, the 3ritish did 
not succeed to break the American 'will to fight. 

In the year 1781 the American situation was desperate. Although 
the French ally supported American efforts, the Hxpeditionary Corps -under 
General Rochambeau was not strong enough to dislodge the British from 
New York. Iven a combined allied army was not equal to that task. 


Torktown was briefly the focal point of world history when, in 1781 , 
the most decisive battle of the American Revolutionary War was fought here. 

The town is a part of York County and also has a 3oard of Trustees that has 
governed activities "under the hill" for almost three hundred years. Virginia's 
historic triangle includes not only Torktown, but also .Jamestown and Williams¬ 
burg. In Jamestown,English-speaking North America had its beg innin gs and in 
Williamsburg the colonial period of Virginia attained its most dazzling climax. 
At Torktown the colonial period ended -with the gunsmoke of muzzle loaders 
and the surrender of a British army. American Independence was won on the 
battlefield of Torktown. 

Colonial houses, vistas of the wide York River, earthen walls of 
battles fought long ago, the vegetation of Tidewater Virginia, and buildings 
of recent construction fora Torktown. The atmosphere exudes history and 
events of the past left their mark on the streets and scenes of Torktown 
"on the hill." Along the waterfront commercial and recreational activities 

carry on the economic traditions of the past. 

2 ie development of this seaport at the York River is closely connected 
with the history of York County. The original Borough has its origins in 
an agricultural society and served as hub of a plantation economy, it was 
a tobacco exporting center and relied upon the hinterland along the York 
River the entire Tidewater region in its role as deepwater port of the 
Virginia Colony. The surrounding lands and waters, the agricultural products, 
and above all, the people of York County shaped the character of this seaport. 

Old saps and historical documents show Torktown as "3orough of York," 

"Town of York," "little York," or simply "York." This was Virginia's counter¬ 
part to other colonial settlements deriving their name from Yorkshire in Ragland 
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Oa the 19th of October of each, year "Yorktown Day" is celebrated. 

Oa major anniversaries it becomes aa interaatioaal eveat ia which people 
from all over the world participate. Several American aircraft carriers 
faav* beea named after the battle and carried the name over the oceans 
and played important roles in naval engagements ia the Pacific. Ia the 
era of space travel, a crater on Planet Mars was named in honor of this 
historical place. The Yorktown Grater is located in the vicinity of the 
Viking l^ri-ing site ia the Martian Chryse Planitia region. 

Ia colonial Virginia rivers and tributaries provided easy access 
to th e mother country ""g 1 and plantation owners mai n t ained these direct 
ties rather than dealing with a town where customs were levied and govern¬ 
mental controls were exercised. This is one of the reasons why Yorktown 
did not achieve the prominence of other colonial urban centers such as 
Hew York on the Hudson River and York in Pennsylvania. Yorktown in. Virginia 
was destined to protect the entrance to the Tork Hiver, to provide deep¬ 
water access to Chesapeake 3ay and the Atlantic Ocean, and to play a role 
as a strategic location ia both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Today the Coleman Bridge 3pans the York Hiver at this narrow spot to connect 
York County with Gloucester County and serve as major traffic artery bet¬ 
ween the Hast Coast's North and South. 

Yorktown is representative of an earlier stage of development in America 
awf4 continues to hold colonial charm as well as the vestiges of battles 
fought here. 3uildings, houses, streets, trees and bushes convey even now 
an air of past tines. (See Figure 1) Oaks, yellow poplars, loblollies, 
Virginia scrub pines, and dogwoods rusrle in the wind. Cld earth works 
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are a dominant feature in tie landscape. From Main Street one can 

sa« aost of the town and overlook the majestic fork Haver. In the ceoe- 
tary rest colonial land owners, descendants of old Virginia families, 
and famous men - including Thomas Kelson, Jr., one of the signers or the 
Declaration of Independence. 

2arth works, trenches, redoubts and siege lines occupy a considerable 
portion of historic Torktown. Iron and bronze cannons of the l8th century 
point silent nuzzles toward enemies who have long ago passed from the scene. 
The earth works of the Havolutionary War were reconstructed during the War 

e 

between the States. The Confederacy modernized the old fortifications 
and placed guns in the fortress of Torktown to control access to the York 
2Lver. The Union Army took this stronghold in 1862 in a short battle, but 
did not succeed in the attempt to taka the Confederate capital of Hichmond. 

Torktown is a legacy of American tenacity, a lesson about the importance 
of Allies, and serves as a bridge overcoming emnities of the past.,' In its 
hsyday Torktown had 2, =00 inhabitants; today only about 400 people live 
here while the population of York County has increased to about 37.CCO. 

As a relict of the past, the town carries with d ign ity the responsibility 
of being a vestige of a by-gone era and with pride the realisation that 







Dudlaj Siggaa Houaa, !!aia Straat 
Tortefccwa, Virginia 





































Geological Histor y Mill ions of years ago the climates of the earth 
were warmer and Eastern Virginia was part of the ocean. The present Tide¬ 
water area was beneath a tropical sea and marine deposits of seashells, 
coralst coquina, glauconite and sand formed sedimentary strata. Most 
of the sedimentary accumulations are of Miocene or i g i n and attain thick¬ 
nesses of thousands of feet. One of the topmost layers of these marine 
deposits dates to the late Miocene or the Pliocene.' This is known as the 
"Torktown Deposit." The stratum was named by Clark and Miller in 1506 and 
is about 50 ft. thick. The coarse part of this deposit is known as the 
•'Moore House Member" and is found only in the Torktown area and eastwards. 

After the formation of the Torktown Deposit world climates gradually 
changed. Vast continental glaciers advanced or retreated, either exposing 
or covering the coastal plains and continental shelves of the North American 
east coast. The terraces of beaches when 3ea levels were higher are still 
discernible and Torktown's embankments are part of a scarp formed in periods 
of interglacial sea level rises. 

Marine deposits are found as far ill and as Richmond. During the 
tropical Miocene and Pliocene epochs, the sea level was as much as JCO ft. 
higher than at present and the site of Torktown was alternately a part of 
the sea or part of the continent. The Calvert, Coptank, 3t. Mary's, and 
Torktown deposits of Maryland and Virginia attest to the do minan ce of warm 
seas during earlier geologic times. 

Deposits of sea shells and corals are embedded in the 3oil, and quite 
often are found on the surface after a heavy rain. Paleontologists from all 
the world come to study the well-preserved fossils of che Chesapeake Bay area 
Clams, oysters, drills, ecphcrae and pectea are common examples of the Tcr::- 
town deposit. (Cee Pigure 1) 



Tha glaciers of the last Ice Age extended as far south as Pennsylvania 
but did not reach Virginia. Heavy gravels that swiftly running rivers of 
saltwater brought 3outh still fora a sajor stratus of geological signifi¬ 
cance. The Susquehanna Hiver valley was flooded as the ice o; continental 

7ni3 action created Chesarealce Bay. 


glaciers r.elted and sea levels rose. 
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The 3ay, tie sea, tie tides, and tie interactions of water and land 
have been tie dominant factors in tie development, tie geology and geo¬ 
graphy of Tori County and present-day Torktown. Tie 'wide, rivers with 
their brackish water and access to tie sea were an invitation to build individual 
plantations. The rivers provided a ready-made transportation network and 
shaped tie cultural and economic development of Virginia. 

The physical features of Torktown and tie "Lower Peninsula of /irginia" 
reflect incessant changes of the sea-land interface. At 37°14'North where 
Torktown is located, humid subtropical climate conditions prevail. The 
summers are hot and humi d and winter snows are usually short-lived. In 
tie 18th century, climate conditions were slightly colder than present mani¬ 
festations of a climatic optimum. The Gulf Stream modifies the climate to 
some extent, but fluctuations of this warm-water current may account for 
local changes. .Precipitation averages 42 inches a year. Thunderstorms and 
hurricanes bring several inches of rain within a short period of time 
and result in serious local flooding, beach erosion and wash-outs. north- 
easterners of tie winter season may last through several tidal cycles and 
pile up tie -waters of tie western Atlantic with devastating results on low- 
lying 1 amis a nd man-made structures. 

Tropical storms and hurricanes associated -with high winds occur 
periodically and have been features of destruction throughout Virginia's 
history. Hecords indicate that hurricanes and North-eastarners have visited 
Virginia since colonial times. For example, tie hurricane of 1769 was of 
such magnitude, that 150 windmills were destroyed in eastern Virginia. 

Hurricanes of more recent years have destroyed houses, masts, and other 
structures, but tie major damage was caused by erosion, flooding and beach 


modifications. 
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Seismic disturbances have not bean the cause of major disasters in 
recorded history and are nore common in Virginia's Piedmont and mountain 
regions where nore than 150 earthquakes have been recorded during the past 
200 years. The Tidewater area, incl u din g Torktown, with thick sedimentary 
deposits, experienced minor seismic shocks. Settling of the soil, slumpxng, 
and salt-water intrusions, however, have caused damages and have affecred 
ground stability and water supplies. 

York County is blessed with a rich and varied vegetation, with a 
favorable climate, an abundance' of marine and estuarine animal s, and 
the deep channe l of a drowned river that permits navigation by sizeable 
vessels. Among the flora is the so called "Torktown Onion" which thrives 
all alo n g the banks of the York -liver, but cannot be found elsewhere in 
Aserica. 



Figure 3. The Coast of Virginia during the Miocene 
(20 to 10 Million years ago) 








Colonial Beginning 'An settie- 


Of North America by Europeans se- 
San ia the ifith aad 17th centuries, 
the area which ia now Virginia was 
inhabited by about 20,CC0 Indiana of 
the Algonquin Tribea. 

Along the Pamaunk and Powhatan 
givers lived the members of the Pow¬ 
hatan Confederation. The life-atyle 
of these Indiana was baaed on raising 
com aad tobacco, on taking shell¬ 
fish iron the abun da nce of the Bay, 
catching fresh and saltwater finfish, 
on forest extraction aad some trade 

4. Depiction of Virginia's and barter. 

I n dian a by Theodore do Bry ^ fir3t Suroreana visiting 

1590 

_ Virginia were Spanish. Although 

ttlament was not attempted, the Spaniarda looked for mineral wealth and 
air missionaries tried to convert the Powhatan* to Christianity. Seconds 
that the Indians living at the Pamaunk Siver refused to accept the new 
iligion when Spanish missionaries visited the area about 1570. It was 
Lthin the present boundaries of Tork County where the first martyrs of 
irginia met their deaths. Two years later, Pedro M.enendem de Aviles brought 
errible retribution and his Spanish soldiers hung Indian chieftains and 
lundered Indian settlements. 
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Sngliaix colonization began early in the 17th century and Jamestown 
in Virginia wan the first settlement that survived. Among the first 
settlers was English Army Captain John Smith whose task it was to ex¬ 
plore, to chart, to report, and to evaluate. With the help oi Indians 
John Smith rowed over the rivers and bays of Virginia and left the more 
exact map of that period in which the present countyof lark is situated 
near the Indian settlement "Kiskiack." C See Ftgore 5) 

The John Smith nap was imitated and copied for almost a century and 
serves to the present time as a source of Indian investigations and is 
proof of boundaries between the States of Maryland, 'Jest Virginia, Vir¬ 
ginia, anti North Carolina. 

The cradle of the United States lies in Jamestown and the surrounding 
areas. The stream of settlers poured from there to the neighboring regions: 
to the Pamaunk (later Tork Stiver), to the James, and to the tributaries. 

The system of Virginia's rivers served as transportation system and as 
a highway toward the interior of the vast land. The Pamaunk 2iver was 
renamed the Charles and along the embankments was the beginning oi the 
County of fork. It is one of the oldest counties of Virginia and obtained 
its own seat of justice in the year 1634 . 

Clashes with the natives were inevitable as the white nan encroacned 
more and more on Indian hunting and fishing grounds. In the year 16 22 the 
Powhatans staged a bloody uprising chat nearly extinguished the new colony. 

fi-at citizens of York County were also tragically affected, cut tnen 
the extension of Europeans became ever sore pervasive. The endian revo_- 
of 1644 was no longer a serious chrsac and was quickly put uown. 
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la Virginia the view developed that Indiana as heathens had no 
rights and were implacable enemies opposing progress. Disease, perse¬ 
cution, and loss of hunting grounds nearly led to the elimination of tne 
Algonquin Tribes. Indian policies of Virginia were later continued by 
the federal government, but not quite with the same ferocity. With the 
beginning of the l8th century, the citizens and inhabitants of one of 
the oldest counties in Virginia no longer needed to fear any Indian 
threat as the original tribes were no longer in evidence. Today only 
a few families of the Pamunkey and Mattaponi Indians survive in small 

reservations only a few miles distant from the boundaries of the 

County. 

One legacy of the Indians was the use of Virginia's Golden Leaf, 
or as early preachers called it "The noxious weed." Tobacco quickly 
became the ™»in item of export and was the basis for an economic boom. 

Along the Charles 2iver, finally named Tork 2iver, large plantations 
came into being. Each had its own piers and maintained an active crade 
with the homeland. The mansions of these plantations were turned 

toward the sea anei formed the core of small, but self-sufficient settle¬ 
ments. 

Cutting of trees and denudation of forests to gain arable land 
soon showed unpleasant side effects that manifested themselves by increased 
erosion and the loss of vast stretches of coastal land. At the same time, 
aiitation of ^armaTa an d increases in the 3ize of mud flats created 
navigational hazards. Erosion of colonial days has left a definite inprinc 
upon the sheep ecbanimienhs of che fork ?i.ver. In tne course 01 cares 
centuries the ccasoliaes of Virginia have changed drastically. Irosicn 
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haa gnawed at the earthworks of toe 1781 battle and few of the original 
walls have survived the onslaught of tine and the novenent of soil by 
water, wind and ice. Much of the loss can be attributed to the loss of 
trees during the colonial period. In the 17bh and l3th centuries the 
effects were particularly danaging, but in those days there seemed to be 
in inexhaustible supply of land and gaining arable land was the primary 
objective. 

The prominent families of Virginia were directing not only the 
destiny of their own plantations, but furnished the intellectual elite of 
the entire country. Many of America's early leaders came from the landed 
gentry of Virginia. In York County the leading families were the Light- 
foot, the Digges, the 3aHards, the leades, Buckners, Kelsons, and 
Martiaus. 3y marrying the members of other influential families, wealth, 
and power remained in the hands of relatively few. Che ancestry of 
Virginia's aristocracy can be traced to certain families. For exajtpi«i 
the Huguenot Kicolas Martian of Yorktown, is the ancestor of both George 
Washington and Thomas Kelson. 

Tobacco, land ownership, and trade 'with Engla nd were the pillars 
of wealth during the colonial period. The privations and.hardships of 
earlier settlers awakened the determination to live comfortably and with 
the amenities becoming country gentlemen. The arrival of slaves provided 
a pool of cheap labor. The products of the land furnished the necessities 
of life and trade with England brought luxury goods to Virgiaia'3 most 
remote plantations. 
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Establishment of the Town of York DuriAS the 1.7th century the 

County of York extended along the Toric Hiver and occupied the Southern 
as well as Northern banks. New plantations and increases in population 
led to the opening of new areas. The huge district bad its own court since 
l634, which was then situated half-way between Williamsburg and Tori-ctown 
at "Trench Ordinary." The present counties of Gloucester and Mathews, 
and parts of other settlements and cities were then part of the original 
fork County. 

In the year 1679 the establishment of towns and urban centers in the 
American colonies was advocated in England. The following year laws were 
passed prescribing directing the construction of cities on each river 
of Virginia. The law envisaged a town at the -mouth of the York Eiver. 

In Maryland these laws were obeyed and numerous towns came into being. 

In Virginia, however - , plantation owners were opposed to the idea of govern¬ 
mental controls and the imposition of customs duties. In York County the 
Law of 1680 'was simply ignored. The observer John Clayton condemned Vir¬ 
ginians for their attitudes and 'wrote- at that time: "Everyone being more 
sollicitous for a private interest and Conveniency, than for puoiick." 

The same self-interests precluded the planning and construction of towns 
in Virginia during the ensuing years. 

Plantation owners preferred to deal directly with their agents in 
Eng»> and and did not want a city or town where controls could be exercised 
and their own influence and authority could be diminished. It was, therefore, 
a disadvantage of the landed gentry of Virginia to have urban development. 
There were those, of course, who believed that culture and civilization 
could progress only when people lived in towns and when human efforts couli 
be manifested from central places. They represented a minority. 


Pressure from En gland to build a town at the narrowest point of the 
Toric HiTer intensified. Ifter twelve years of delays and ignoring the law, 
the supervisors of Toric County finally passed a Resolution to authorize 
an urban settlement. This occurred on the 24th of July 1691 and marks the 
3irthday of Torktown. 

At the time similar resolutions were passed elsewhere in Virginia. 

Once the decision was made to build towns, Virginians laid out dozens of 
towns proceeded in an orderly and sou ndl y planned man ner.. Williamsburg 
was planned by Oglethorpe who had also p lann ed Savannah, Georgia. It is 
possible that some of the ideas conceived,in Williamsburg were put into 
reality at Torktown: Lot sizes were to be about half an acre each. Main 
Street was to be the backbone of the future city and streets intersecting at 
right angles were to fora the lattice work of the urban core. The connec¬ 
tion with Williamsburg becomes even core tangible through the interest of 
Francis Nicholson who bad been involved in the planning processes-Of the 
future colonial capital and continued to stress urban development as 
Governor of Maryland. Nicholson actually offered a bonus if a church 
built of brick would be erected in Torktown. The planners of early 
Virginia and - Maryland towns showed considerable understanding of topo¬ 
graphy and took to place the main streets on ridges, or on well- 

drained grounds, Since Williamsburg was partially located in Toric County, 
a map of * town 3hows the lay-out and the use of a central ridge for 
the principal street. (See Figure 6) 

In accordance with English law, land for towns was to be acquired 
from the owners for 10,CC0 pounds of tobacco. In Torktown the property 
was owned 'ay Nartiau and Heade. Che latter obeyed the law and received 










,/illiamsburg, Virginia in the loth Century 


hi a meagre payment. negotiations with Martiau were aore complex. in any 
event, the parts of lorktown located "on the hill" were carefully planned 
with regards to drainage patterns, lot size, street intersections, and 
siting of public buildings. It was an orderly and planned development. 

Lower Tori-ctoun, however, was regarded as a commons area along the waterfront 
anH here development was irregular and designed to be useful and profitable 
rather than planned and orderly. 

Torlctown was to include the land between the Ferry to Tyndal's Point 
(oresent-day Gloucester Point) and anyth Creek. Colonel Lawrence .Emits 
was appointed to survey the land of the new town and his city plan of '59' 
with lots i3 still recognisable now. (aee Figure 7) 
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•When looking at the early "51*t of the Town belonging to the County 
of Toxic," presently existing buildings can be readily identified. On 
Lot Humber 24- is the "old" Court House. Lot Humber 35- contains Grace 
Church and the cemetary where Thonas Nelson-Or-, Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence is buried. The Customs House is on Lot Number 4-3 and the 
Nelson House on Number 52. The properties of 2oger, the Potter, are on 
Lot 50. 

The division of properties on the -hill does not include the waterfront 
and demonstrates the difference in functions and administration. The General 
Assembly of Virginia also legislated that a Court House be built in Tork. 

A sum of 30,000 pounds of tobacco was to be paid to the builder, nenry 
Carey of Warwick County. The first neeting in Torktown's new Court House 
was held in 1697. 

The rapid sale of lots led to growth. Tobacco allowed the 3orough 
of Tork to thrive to experience a boom. The favorable economic situ¬ 
ation prompted rapid construction of many houses, continuing sales of lots, 
incorporation of surrounding lan d s that were eventu a l l y made a pare of 
the 3orough. Shortly after the completion of the Court House, construction 
of Grace Church was begun. The walls were built of local marl, or coquina, 
which is a relatively soft material and given to weathering. 

A few years ago Grace episcopal Church was renovated at considerable 
coat, but a window was left on the side for visitors to see the heavily 
weathered marl of the original building. 

The interest in Torktown by so many prominent members of Virginia's 
colonial society is, perhaps, attributable to the main asset: os Tcr.rsown: 

Its dee? water perm. -Several attempts were made to dig canals to com 
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Williamsburg with the sea. None of these schemes were successful and 
"ponds'’ in Williamsburg attest to these failures. The body of water 
behind the Governor's Palace is one such recento. 

Toris, however, enjoyed the deep river which allowed ships of any size 
of that period to berth and to carry on trade. The deep water port was 
Yorktown's mainstay of cotnaerce and the seaport was responsible for 'His¬ 
torical developments. To this day crude carriers discharge cargoes of 
oil. An jU-CCO refinery visible from the waterfront, continues a tradition 
dating bach to colonial times. 

The Coat of Arms of Yorktovn is a three-masted ship and typifies 
colonial settlements in North America where seaborne commerce was carried 
on. (See Figure 8) Gther sea-trading centers of the Chesapeake Bay area 
had similar emblems, but the one of Tork is particularly simple. The 
three-masted, square rigged ship is Torktovn’s emblem today and is also 
incorporated into the Tork County Seal where it appears in the left field. 
The Tork County Seal also features cannon and flags as reminder of the 
battle of 1781 and the image of the Monument of Victory and Alliance 




The Seal of Torktown 
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1ha backbone of tie 3orough of fork was Main Street. This principal 
thoroughfare extends from Bast to West at an elevation above the Tork 2iver. 
Perpendic ular streets bear the names of previous land owners or influential 
•merchants. Ambler, Martiau, Buckner, Ballard, Bead, Kelson, Smith, and 
Bacon are the principal streets of Torktown today. (See Figure 10) An 
exception is Church Street which does not extend all the way to the water- 
front. .la-more recent years Ccnrte de Grasse Street, Alexander Ham ilton 
Boulevard and an extension of Ballard Street were added. let, several 
streets of Torktown remain unnamed. The lane connecting Head and Nelson 
Streets, the continuation of Main Street, and the short road angling off 
Ambler Street have not been given designations. In 1981 the York County 
Board of Supervisors passed a resolution to name Main Street extension 
(sometimes referred to as "Monument Street") in honor of the sister city 
in Germany and as testimonial to Wilhelm of Zweybrdcken who commanded the 
attack on Hedouht 9 during the 3attle of Torktown. Zweybrdckan Hoad will 
be one of the major streets of Torktown. 

In comparison -with other Bast Coast States, Virginia bas relatively 
few cities. Norfolk, Portsmouth, Torktown, W illia msburg, Bichmond, and 
West Point are examples of colonial town p i aris ing that still exist. Of 
these, Torktown bas retained most of it3 colonial atmosphere and 3till 
resembles its 18 th century appearance. Williamsburg has been restored 
but new parts and extensive suburbs have been built. 

After 1691 another City Construction Law was passed in 1693, out 
was not implemented and again declared valid in lo99« Beven years la.er 
the third law concerning the building of cities in Virginia was passed 
by the House of Burgesses. In 171C influential circles succeeded Co 
repeal the law altogether. As a result, Virginia remained rural and 
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conservative. The population was widely dispersed in fans and plantations 
and only a few places remained as cities or towns. Torictown became an 
expression of a County that was progressive and looking across the Atlantic 
for trade and commerce and as link in the exchange of ideas between the 



OLD HOUSES AND OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST 

in me 


“TOWN OF YORK” 


Figure 10. The Basic Lay-Out of Torktown 
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Yorktown at its Peak 3 y the middle of the 18th century Yorktown 
wa3 a thriving seaport, serving not only the Colony of Virginia, but the 
surrounding Tidewater region and Chesapeake Bay. The main s t ay of the 
colony was, of course, tobacco which was exported in large quantities. 

The busiest part of town was "under the hill" in the loosely organized 
Commons. Warehouses, Shipfitting shops, Transloading facilities and 
places of entertainment for seamen were part of a busy port. Leading 
families controlled trade and finance. 

The planned part of town "on the hill" was a different world. Here 
the life of citizens went on nearly untouched by the activities of the 
waterfront. 1 visitor in the year 17^ was impressed by the wealth of 
Yorktown. Edward Kimber wrote in the London Magazine of 17^5-17^: 

...’'You perceive a great Air of Opulence amongst the 
Inhabitants, who have some of them built themselves Houses, 
equal in Magnificence to many of our superb ones at St. James'-; 
as those of Hr. Lightfoot, Nelson&c. Almost every Conceivable 
Man Keeps an Equipage.... The Taverns are many here, and such 
frequented, an unbounded Licentiousness seems to taint the 
Morals of the young Gentlemen of this Place. The Court-couse 
is the only considerable Publick 3uilding, and is no unhand some 
structure.... The most considerable Houses are of 3rick; some 
handsome ones of Wood, all built in the modern Taste; and the 
Lesser sort of Plaister. There are some very pretty Garden 
Spots in the Town; and the Avenues leading to Williamsburg, 
HorfoUc, ico. are prodigiously agreeable." 

A graphic illustration of Yorktown at its peak was drawn by the 
- «h Midshipman John Gauntlatt. He made the sketch while aboard 
a Soyal Navy Man-oWar and sketched Yorktown as well as Gloucester Point 
on the opposite shore. Midshipmen of European -lavies were required to 
keep a Journal in which they recorded their travels and experiences. 

John Gauntlett was quite artistic and his sketch of Yorktown of 175^ 
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is without doubt one of the best available renderings of Yorktown at it3 
best. The Journal is part of the Mariners Museum collection and the 
detail shown on the following page (Figure 11) was provided through the 
courtesy of that famous museum in Newport News, Virginia, in enhanced 
copy of the same scene is shown on Page 3. 

John Gauntlett's picture of Yorktown shows the imposing buildings 
of the Nelson family, rows of lesser houses, the Customs House, and a 
windmill on the western edge of town. The detail shows how seriously 
eroded the river banks were and proves that all trees along the waterfront 
were cut. The sea level appears to have been less high than at present 
and the Yorktown beach may have been wider. Among the sail ing vessels 
may be American-built craft as indication that shipbu il d i n g was becoming 
an important part of Tidewater'3 econocy. 

The Moore House was on the eastern edge of town and is not included 
in the picture, Woroley Creek was the eastern bo u n d a r y of Yorktown. 

There were many inns, taverns and places of amusement for seamen as 
well as landfolk. The Swan Tavern was widely known and well attended. 

(See "I" of Figure 10) There was a small fort between the town and Moore 
Plantation which controlled the narrows of the York liver and was supported 
by a second battery on the Gloucester side. Yorktown at that time had 
its largest population of about 2,5CC inhabitants. The County of York 
was still large, but Gloucester had become a county of its own and had 
its own Court House... The northern half of Williamsburg was also part 
of York County and records of that period helped in the restoration 
efforts of recent years. 
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Tha seaport was Torktovn's lost important asset and was subject 
to ups and downs of economic situations. The hinterland .urn —shad 
the tobacco for shipment and the quality, the quantity, and the demand 
affected the tempo of commerce in Virginia and Torktovn. 

At its peak in the middle of the l8th century, Torktovn also ex¬ 
perienced the first signs of decline when.tobacco crops of the immediate 
hinterland were no longer competitive with new areas where soil exhaustion 
had not yet become a factor. The seaport adjusted by handl i n g more diversi¬ 
fied cargo and greater amounts of agricultural products. Norfolk began to 
eclipse Torktovn as tobacco exporting port in that new plantations in the 
interior brought cheaper and better tobacco to market by means of "Hogsheads." 
Norfolk also encouraged shipbuilding and developed a more diversified econo¬ 
mic base. 

Agricultural products replacing tobacco included corn, wheat, oacon, 
smoked meats, and forest products represented by barrel staves and some 
naval stores. Imports continued to be finished and luxury goods from 
r-jyianrf awri shipments of wine, rum, salt, sugar, spices, cacao, tea, 
and beeswax. Sarlier in Torktovn's history, perhaps around 1693, the 
slave trade frarf began when a Dutch ship delivered its huma n cargo, uow- 
ever, the slave trade of Torktovn never became significant and even when 
combined -with the shipping of agricultural and forest products, could not 
make up for the slipping tobacco trade. 

Indications of economic decline were felt as debts to o n g l -3h merchants 
counted, when plantation owners intensified their efforts to by-pass tne 
customs house, and when the citizens of Torktovn quarreled with one another. 
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An example of the internal difficulties besetting Torktown is the 
action of Gwyn Reade who filed suit against the owners of lots that exis¬ 
ted on 1 anda previously owned by his father. Such, payments long after 
the new owners h*d built houses and had lived on the Hill for years, did 
not lead to amity among Torktown's citizenry. . 

The management of business continued to be geared to make large profits 
in as short a period of time as possible. This practice caused one entre¬ 
preneur to be pitted a gainst another. The unplanned siting of buildings, 
warehouses and storage facilities along the waterfront did not invite more 
efficient Handling of cargo, but caused conflicts among merchants,, agents, 
and officials. The 3oard of Trustees was divided in the endeavor to regulate 
commerce and shipping activities. Attempts to re-apportion property and 
to bring a semblance of order to the waterfront failed. Prominent families 
sought new interests in the new lands of Virginia's interior and made invest¬ 
ments where profits seemed most promising. Amidst these turmoils a new 
element was introduced: Achieving American Independence. This idea was 
divisive, but in Virginia the revolutionary idea was widely accepted. 

In the meeting 1 of Virginia and throughout the land, fiery 
speeches were made against the injustices of English rule. Taxation 
without representation was the most bitterly resented issue and the ostensible 
reason for the growing revolutionary fervor. Political instability and 
economic uncertainty hastened the decline of Torktown. Trade and commerce 
ru m* to a standstill. Dark shadows of impending war gathered over the land 
and ia July 1776 the Declaration of Independence unleashed the storm of 
the American Revolutionary War. 


The sissies of a declaration was one thing, but the attainnent of 
national independence van quite another. Tears of deprivation, of hard, 
ships, of fighting and of sacrifice had to pass before the issue would 
be decided by military force. It was at Torktovn where this decision 


was made. 
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The Craftsmen of Yorktown The necessities of life are needed 
in war and in peace time, ia prosperity and in times of depression. In 
the southern colonies raw materials were produced in keeping with the 
principles of mercantilism and the mother country produced finished goods. 

For Virginia this was a workable arrangement, but the construction of bouses, 
the "riVHng of com, the processing of agricultural products, and the 
sawing of lumber had to be performed locally. Domestic industries and 
what is today called "Beneficiation" called for craftsmen and artisans. 

The pool of slave labor was a cheap and available resource. The needs 
of the slaves required housing, clothing, furniture, foodstuffs, and 
transportation were taken care of by slaves trained in various crafts. 

The black craftsmen produced the necessities and often precluded.the 
who had taught them a trade from making a living. Craftsmen in 
Virginia often operated shops and small industries where the slaves 
did moat of the actual work. Maintenance and repair of houses, equip- 
aeat, implements, and tools were other chores requiring skill and exper¬ 
tise. 

In the northern colonies manufacturing was essential for economic 
survival, in the South finished goods and especially luxury items were 
imported. With a few exceptions such as printers, instrument makers, 
whig makers and cabinet makers, the craftsmen of fork County ana of 
Tarktown devoted their efforts to basic necessities and the needs of 
an agricultural society. 

House construction was carried cut with considerable skill. ~e 
houses of Torktown attest to a high level of competence on the parr 01 
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the colonial builders. Design of houses were based on English styles, 
but vastly modified to take into account a different climate and a liew 
World envircnnent. Cross ventilation and spacious interiors were colonial 
innovations to make hot and humid summers endurable. Kitchens were in¬ 
variably separate from the main bui ld ing and operated by slave labor. 

Eire places and chimneys helped to keep warm in winter, but were not very 
efficient. The seemingly limitless forests of the colonial period provided 
easily available and cheap fuel. The brick chimneys also enhanced the 
architecture and structural integrity of colonial houses. Flemish bond 
was the favorite bricfe-laying technique used in Torktown. Solid construction 
of both brick and wooden houses was customary and for this reason many of 
Torktown's colonial houses have endured. 

Shards and fragments of pottery found in abundance in Torktown were 
tangible proof of the existence of the "Poor Potter of Torktown" mentioned 
in old documents. Earthenware was a necessity at a time when food storage 
was not facilitated by freezers and refrigerators. The potter of Torktown 
met this need. Since the production of finished goods was a violation of 
Vr.^i i laws, manufacturing had to be minim ized in official reports. 
Archaeological diggings in Torktown have established beyond doubt that tne 
"Poor Potter of Torktown" was in reality quite affluent and that his k- . 7 n s 
were of the most modem type by l8th century standards. Tha Torktown 
pottery was the cost up-to-date earthenware factory in Virginia and perhaps 
in the entire colonies. When the Potter of Torktown, Mr. Toger, was 
appointed Traffic Director, he had entire streets lined with the shards 
and fragments of his discarded output. Secent research established that 
Torktown earthenware with Soger'3 marie was sold all along the settlements 
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of Chesapeake 3ay and may have been exported as far away as the best Indies. 
Cups, saucers, plates, jugs, and bowls were the cost common products cooing 
from the Torktown Pottery. The excavations demonstrated that high -evels 
of production were maintained for cany years. Roger's Pottery was des¬ 
troyed during the Revolutionary War when the British Inner Defense nine 
was built through and over the pottery wheels, drying areas and kilns. 

(See symbol on the map on Page 21) 

Another manifestation of processing activities was a 'windmill that 
dominated the skyline of Torktown for a century and a half. Windmill Point 
was a landmark located on a bluff opposite the present Victory Center and 
was shown on earlier maps and drawings, aven before tobacco had exhausted 
the soil, agricultural products were raised in Virginia and wheat and cam 
were grown extensively. Tor local needs, for export, and for ship supplies, 
com and wheat flour were ground in mills powered by water from en¬ 
closed ponds or by wind. Sven before many of the most notable houses of 
Torktown were under construction, a windmill was built in the year 1711* 

One of the prominent merchants and Town Trustee, Jilliam 3uckner, operated 
the •"■h ' as one of his several businesses and eventually became full owner. 
3uckner's descendents continued the com and wheat grinding tradition for 
many years. 

The windmill of Torktown is a feature in several pictures of the 
period and is also included in battle scenes of the Revolutionary bar. 
During the town'3 decline the windmill fell into disuse, but remained 
a landmark until its collapse in the first half of the 19th century, 
yi.gups 13 is a drawing based on old depictions and showsthe Torktown 
windmill in its final days. 


Figure 13. The Windmill of Torktown 
in its terminal stage 

Shipwrights and millers, carpenters and printers, butchers and rakers 
were not famous men, but their work remains risible. The owners of commercial 
enterprises are still remembered by the streets named after them. Some of 
the more famous fulfilled several roles: Roger the Potter was also Traffic 
Director, Ballard the surveyor was also coroner and county judge, Buckner 
the miller was also merchant and Town Trustee. Soon they all were swept 


along by the Revolution and Torktown was never to oe tne same again. 


























































